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NEAT PLAID GRENADINES, WEBER, OERNEA & 00,, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 

I have received a large Invoice of Neat Plaid 

Grenadines at 37} cents. They are very reasonable, 

and I would eal] Friends special attention to them. 
as they ate just the thing for warm weather. 
. 2,000 yarda Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. 
2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. 

N. B.—Friends desiring samples will please en- 














No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


‘| Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 





close a three cent stamp. inspection. 
JOHN H. STOKES. FURNITURE. 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. Established twenty five years by 


8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 
No. 526 Cattowarit Street, Pata. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY,, 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 








KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-open next fall in separate school buildings, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Kate A. Hanno, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the p sition of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. The institution again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the wiaoter term, before both schools at the same hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up.from both the 
Academy and Seminary. Tois arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the short distance of the 
buildings from each other (situated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmanship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be eatirely 
separate in classifi:ation. This pl¥n secures like educational opportunities for both girls aad boys, while 
it avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the da‘ly oversight of 
parents. The instruction shall be careful, thorough aad eminently practical. The Priacipal took a 
geven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Cambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM, 


Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons for the progress 
of his students, be has adhered, the past year, to the following announce meat, which shall be the rule in 
future: ‘Every pupil in the institutior is taught in some studies, often in all, by the Priacipal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assignment of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all caseg of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present in 
Europe) has engaged to give twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following subjects : 

Confucius, Buddha, Ancieat Greece, Alexander, Augustus. Clovis, Mohamet, Corslemazoe, William-the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdinand and Isabella, Lather, Henry VILL, Wolsey, Tae Huguenots, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, Elizabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles 1, Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick I[., George Washington, Freach Ravolation, Naooleoa, Jaffsrson, Abraham 
Lincoln. Four other courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, embraciag Philosophy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &c. Charges, $4.25, $4.5) aad $4.75 per week 
for the term, which opens for Girls Ninth mooth 22d and Ninth month 29th for Boys. Boys can remaia 
at the Academy the whole year, including vacations. Send for circular to 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE. 
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RAILROAD’ win” 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7 Wall St., New York. 





WRITE TO 
‘Educational, 


DLL DORI Ieee eee ewe 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. FOR 
WOMEN. 


SwaRrremwone Couiuges, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation 
for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, a Preparatory School. 

e accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible with 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and among the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 

The male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 


3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 


Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. tf 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 

The instruction combine3 a partial, or full col- 
lege course of studies, with two bours daily train- 
ing in physical industries. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, apply to DAVID CHAND- 
LER, Sup’t. 

SITUATiON WANTED. 

A young man desires a situation in a Friends’ 
School. Has had several years experience, can give 
good reference and is a member among Friends. 
Address “Teacher,” Cinnaminson P. O., New Jer- 
sey. : 5t 





— Gaucational. 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a healthy and beauti- 
fal location near the village of -Ercildoun, Chester 
Co., Pa., will commence its next session on the 29th 
of Ninth month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. 

Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. ‘g 

Por circulars and full particulars address the 
Principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 

2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a private 
family, where there are but two little girls. She 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 
make her home with the family. Replies to this 
baving been stolen may be renewed and will have at- 
tention. Address, G. A. CHARLES, Box 30, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


BRISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL 


Will commence its Twelfth year on the 9th of Ninth 
month, 1873. For circulars address R. A. PEIRCE, 
Principal, Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 2m 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Successor to, and for several years catter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

G@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, . 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


———— 





Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Sbades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


The office for the sale of ticketsto Atlantic City 
bas been removed from Seventh and Arch to S. W. 
Corner of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, where 
tickets can he obtained and orders received by the 
Camden and Philadelphia Express Company for 
baggage to be called for, and checked directly 





—  |tbrough from hotels and residences in this city to 


hotels and cottages at Atlantic City. 
6t J. R. GRAHAM, Sup’t. 


ELECT country place for children. Home com- 
i.) forts, &. SARAH E. FELL, Mechaniceville, 
Bucks County, Pa. Bt 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


While all seem to recognize the faculty of 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 17. 


conscience in man, there is great obscurity 
Conscience. and diversity of sentiment among us in rela- 


—— . : ‘ tion thereto. 
Che dispensation which was given by Moses! Those who profess to believe that all rev- 
to the Israelites, was primarily and essen- 


; Pere wy SSsen" | elation of the Divine Will ceased with the 
tially temporal and ritual. The ‘spirituality writing of the apocalypse—that the Scrip- 
of man’s nature was hardly, if at all, recog- | ures the Bible. is the “ Word of God ”— 
nized by it. : ; 


But the new and better cove: | that it contains “the whole counsel of God, 
nant, foretold by the prophet Jeremiah,* | 


; os either expressly set down in, or may ba de- 
was specially addressed to man as a spiritual | guced from it. * * Nevertheless acknowl- 
and eternal existence. , The old ceremonial edge the illumination of the Spirit of God, 
law, like the earthly tables on which it was| to he necessary for the saving understanding 
written, was perishable and was destined to| o¢ such things as are revealed in the word.”* 
ee ee Bot the new diapensation of They have at last come to this: “ Our full 
grace is inscribed on the imperishable and persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
eternal ae thé — nevermore to be | truth, and divine authority thereof, is from 
obliterated. : —s to this law, written in |the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
our inward paris, to which the apostle al- | gitness by and with the word in our hearts.” 
luded, when he said, ‘‘ We have a more sure | Here it may be apropos to ask whether this 
word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that | « inward working of the Holy Spirit ” which 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in they claim, reveals to them the true under- 
a dark place, until yr day _ and the | standing of the Scriptures, is not the same 
Day-star arise ee pee ana | working of the same spirit which enabled the 

It was not until after the dawn of the gos- | Scripture writers to know and to record His 
pel-day that we find allusion made to the il- | will? It is revelation all the same, whether 
lumination of the Day-star in the heart, ex- 


copt io prophetic vielen, Consslones, an the | it be the revelation of the Divine will to the 


| writer of the Scriptures, or the revelation of 

monitor, approver, and reprover, of our con-| their true intent and meaning to the reader 

duct does uot appear to be named in the Old | oF the Scriptures. Why, then, should we be 

— but is freely alluded to in the| 1014 in the same breath, revelation has ceased ; 
ew. 











* Ch. 31—33. + 2 Peter 1—19. *Jobn :—12. 
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which ariseth from the natural faculties of 
man’s soul, may be defiled and corrupted.” 
It may have been quite impossible for Bar- 
clay to divest himself of all the impressions 
While they are constrained to admit the | made upon his mind during a rigid course of. 
existence of a faculty which men call con-| theological training, but it is cause of regret 
science, they are sorely perplexed to give it a | that he should have reduced the noble facul- 
befitting character, without admitting the | ty of conscience, the vicegerent of God, in 
peculiar and distinguishing principle pro- | the souls of his rational creatures, to the 
fessed by Friends. | passive state and condition of a seat—a 
Those who have accepted the doctrinal 'throne—a lantern. The throne is a mere 
views of George Fox,—the supreme and in-| Passive, insensate block, it is He who sits 
fallible guidance of the Light of Christ in the | thereon, who sends forth the mandates of his 
soul—can hardly fail to perceive a close re- | power. 
lationship between this Light and conscience. Writers outside of the Society of Friends, 
To such they must appear consimilar, if not who do not recognize the Foxian doctrine of 
identically the same. Yet there is trouble| Internal Light, do, nevertheless, claim the 
and confusion even here. | possession of a conscience, an inward approv- 
Jesus, when personifying his own Divine ier and reprover. And in defining this fac- 
indwelling spirit—the “ word” that was “in | ulty, they sometimes indirectly admit what 
the beginning ’—declared, ‘I am come, a| they directly disclaim. 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth | Solomon said: “The spirit of man is the 
on me should not abide in darkness.”* “ That | candle of the Lord, searching all the inward 
was the true Light which lighteth every | parts.” On this Adam Clark makes this 
man that cometh into the world.”+ “ |comment: “God has given to every man a 
Robert Barclay defines conscience : | mind, which He so enlightens by His own 
“That knowledge which ariseth in man’s | Spirit, that the man knows how to distin- 
heart from what agreeth, contradicteth or is | guish good from evil ; and conscience, which 
contrary to anything believed by him, where- springs from this, searches the inmost recesses 
by he becomes conscious, to himself, that he of the heart.” How very adroitly Clark has 
tranegresseth by doing that which he is per- adjusted Solomon’s candle in Barclay’s lan- 
suaded he ought not to do.”t jtern. Even the great Apologist might say 
This definition can hardly prove satisfac- | amen to it. 
tory, inasmuch as it degrades conscience from Pope says, 
the rank of a primary faculty, to that of a jms a to be done, 
= resulting effect, produced by some prior This teach me more than bell to shun; 
agency. A consciousness of guilt produced | That, more than heav’n pursue.” 
by the judgment which that agent pro-| What more can any one claim for the 
nounced upon the act in question. He points | light within, as commended by George Fox 
out the feeling of condemnation for doing 


; : og | and his fellow professors? 
that which we believe to be wrong, but fails} William Temple says, “The way to our 
to define the faculty or innate principle of 


e € future happiness must be left at last to the 
the soul, which awakens that condemnation. impressions made upon every man’s belief 
The same able writer attempts to divorce 


; : 0 di and conscience, either by natural or super- 
‘conscience from the Light of Christ in the | natural arguments and means.” 
soul. He says: 


<a : ' Blair says, ‘ Conscience is the guide, or 
Conscience followeth the judgment, doth | the enlightening and directing principle of 
not inform it. But this light, as it is received, 


, our conduct.” 
removes the blindness of the judgment, opens} Bacon says, “ The light of nature not only 
the understanding, and rectifies both the | shines upon the human mind through the 
judgment and the conscience.” “Some of us 


c ; medium of the rational faculties, but by an 
have fitly compared it (conscience) to the| internal instinct, according to the laws of 


lantern, and the light of Christ to the can- | conscience.” 
dle.” “To the light of Christ, then, in the} “Reid says, “By the moral faculties, or 
conscience, and not to man’s natural con-| conscience, solely, we have the original con- 
science, we continually commend men.” ception of right and wrong.” “ The Supreme 
Again, “The conscience of man is the seat | Being has given us this light within to direct 
and throne of God in him of which God is the | our moral conduct.” “It is the candle of 
alone proper and infallible judge.”{ Why, | the Lord, set up within us to guide our steps.” 
then, should we be told that “Conscience, While some agree with George Fox, in be- 
reine ——————- | lieving that God, in His manifold mercy and 
*John xii. 46. John i. 9. {Barclay’s Apology. goodness, has imparted a portion of His own 


and, revelation still continues? No! revela- 
tion cannot cease. The promise is, that the 
revealer of the will of God to man is in him, 
and will abide with him forever. 








& | [> 
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blessed and illuminating Spirit to His ra- 
tional creatures, to lead and direct them in 
the way of truth and holiness; there are, un- 


. happily, those also who rashly deny to them- 


selves the possession of any other faculty 
than human reason, whereby they can dis- 
criminate between good and evil, right and 
wrong. Between this humble dependence on 
Divine aid and direction on the one hand, 
and the supreme exaltation of human reason 
on the other, there intervenes a wide space, 
which iz occupied by the multiform and ever- 
varying fancy-phases of conscience. 

Writers on conscience appear to bein a 
predicament similar to that of the Jews whom 
Nehemiah led out of their captivity. They 
had married wives out of Ashdod, and Am- 
mon, and Moab; and their children spoke 
half in the language of Ashdod, and could 
not speak in the Jews’ language, but accord- 
ing to the language of each people. The | 
writings of metaphysicians are too - often 
“half Jew and half Ashdod.” 

Much as the question has been befogged 
by theological belief manufacturers, there 
seems to be a substratum of simple and in- 
telligible truth underlying the whole subject. 

To my comprehension, 

The “ Candle of the Lord,” of Solomon, 

The “ Light that lighteth every man,” of 
John, 

The “ Light that shineth in a dark place,” 
of Peter, 

The “ seat and throne of God,” of Bar- 
clay, 

The “‘ Conscience,” of Pope, 

The “ Spirit of God,” of Clarke, 

The “ Supernatural means,” of Temple, 

And the “ Light within, or candle of the 
Lord,” of Reid, do all refer to, and more or 
less correctly represent that Comforter which 
Jesus Christ promised that He would send 
to His followers, even the Holy Ghost, and 
which should abide with them ane 

I do not wish to disturb the belief of any, 
but I do desire to see conscience elevated to 
its proper dignity in the minds of the people 
under its appropriate name, CHRIST IN Us, 
“The true light which lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

E. MICHENER. 

Toughkenamon, 21st of Tth mo., 1873. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 


The Yearly Meeting of Genesee was held 
this year at Yarmouth, Ontario, near the 
village and P. O. of Sparta, about three 
miles from Lake Erie, and 10 miles from St. | 


Thomas, a fast growing town between London | 
and Port Stanley, on Lake Erie, and an 





important station oa the two competing roads 
nearly finished, the Michigan Southern and 
Great Western Air Line. 

The country is gently rolling in some parts, 
and again nearly level, very productive and 
desirable, resembling many parts of western 
New York in the heavy clay soil and forest 
trees. It is comparatively new ; we often saw 
the blackened stumps standing of noble trees 
of the primeval forest, the grass indicating a 
soil well suited to grazing, and other crops. 
A new feature to us was large fields of field- 
peas, sown for stock, and excellent for fatten- 
ing all kinds of cattle. Although the appear- 
ance of the country was that of a recent settle- 
ment there were evidences of comfort and 
plenty, and the first simple dwelling had 
been superseded by the ample frame or brick 
mansion, and the hand of taste had shown 
its appearance in many a pretty yard and 
ornamental trees gracing the road side, or 
shading the dwelling-place. We found many 
Friends had removed here from New York 
and Pennsylvania, and except for an ap- 
pearance occasionally of the almost forgotten 
silver coin, and the word “ States,” we should 
have seen nothing to remind us that we were 
out of the dominion of the Stars and Stripes. 

The meeting-house is comfortably situated 
in a fine grove of trees, among which, the 
form of the smooth and densely-leaved 
beech was frequently seen. The woods near- 
ly surrounded the house, and on a hot sum- 
mer day was truly an inviting place, in great 
contrast to the bare and often bleak houses 
of worship of other denominations. Is there 
not something suggestive often in the loca- 
tions chosen for Friends’ meeting-houses, com- 
bining the useful and simple, the comfort of 
man and beast with an eye to the beauties of 
nature? The meetings on First-day were 
very large; it was estimated that more than 
100 had to remain on the outside; and these 
were in quiet and respectful waiting. They 
were considered satisfactory seasons of relig- 
ious devotion, and at a meeting in the even- 
ing and on Third-day, appointed for those 
not of our fold, by S. J. Levick, it was en- 
couraging to find so many desirous of hearing 
Friends’ doctrines and principles elucidated. 
An addition had been made to the house, 
but not quite completed, enlarging its capa- 
city one-third more. 

The meeting opened on Second-day with a 
solemn and reverent feeling that continued 
through all its sittings, giving evidence that 
those who had come to attend it through the 
sacrifice of many things, the long distance 
they lived apart not the least of them, felt 
the importance of the occasion, and were de- 


sirous of securing the many blessings the 
ever-loving Father has in store for his dedi- 
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cated children. It was very agreeable to} closing seasons of favored meetings are noted. 
meet with so many friends that were stran-| After the offering of praise and supplication, 
gers there like ourselves, and the hearty re: | we adjourned to meet at Farmington, in New 
cognition of former acquaintances in that! York, next year. Thus closed Genesee 
distant locality showed the feeling that ex- | Yearly Meeting. Often had our minds visit- 
ists among Friends, let them meet where jed them, rejoiced in their joy, and regretted 
they will. There were several Friends there | the day of their trials, since nearly 40 years 
from other Yearly Meetings who addressed | ago, in brotherly love, the Yearly Meeting 
the assemblies in Gospel love, and there was! ot New York parted with their members to 
a revival of that formerly frequent practice | sustain a Yearly Meeting of their own in 
of holding meetings in Friends’ families as| that new country. We found very many 
best wisdom opened the way, and we heard | sincere friends that were closely attached to 
they were seasons of comfort and renewal of | our principles and bound to the testimonies 
strength to many. On Second day there was | emanating therefrom. Long we hope to re- 
the usual business passed and all the epis | member their hospitality ; and it was pleas- 
tles were read, which, although it might have | ant to see the effurts they made to accommo- 
been the best, to us it appeared, if part had | date their visiting friends. As our Friends 
been deferred to another day, they would | drove up to the meeting-house with their ca- 
have been more edifying. As five were read | pacious carriages and alighted in their beau- 
continuously, the necessity of brevity and | tiful enclosure, and noticed the cordial greet- 
perspecuity in those who indite them became | ing as they mingle with stranger or acquaint- 
very apparent, as we soon learn to appreciate | ance, we could still use the language ‘ See 





only those that contain lively matter forci- 
bly and clearly expressed. 

Third-day we had a visit from a sister of 
another Yearly Meeting, who was led, in ad- 


dition to other subjects, to address the minis- | 


ters. Some, she said, were too anxious to 
know what effect their offerings had on the 


audience, and desirous to hear of a growth or | 


some deep impression or conversion of some 
minds made by their labor. But she said, in 
substance, we should do our duty and leave 
the effect to Him who knoweth all things. 
She cautioned against searching and reading 
the Scriptures in order to commit to memory 
passages therein to preach upon, or obtain 
something to aid in making the communica- 
tion more interesting and edifying to the 
hearers. Such, she said, who were in this 
practice got their religious ideas very much 
clouded, aad it also had the same effect on 
the audience. 
Divine life in the soul and the Father’s rev- 
elation could qualify for the true gospel 
ministry. Her communication was felt to be 
of an unusual nature, but in the right au- 
thority, and several wished they could re- 
member more accurately the language used. 
We then proceeded to reading and answering 
the queries which were concluded in that sit- 
ing. 

Fourth-day was their meeting for worship, 
and in the afternoon there was a short session 
to hear the report of the Indian Committee. 
On Fifth-day we heard the reports of the 
committees, authorized the printing of 1,500 
copies of the exercises of the meeting, and 
gave permission to two Friends to visit the 
Womens’ Meeting. After reading the exer- 
cises and an epistle to other Yearly Meetings, 
we gathered into that quiet for which the 


Notking but the opening of | 


| the Quakers how they love one another.” In 
meetings held in cities from necessity, there 
is less opportunity for social mingling, but 
we most enjoy the country meeting-house. 

Their Quarterly and half-year meetings 
/are situated long distances apart, and in 
| Pelham, where the Yearly Meeting was held, 
the Mouthly Meetings were held alternately 
at places 40 miles apart. How little many 
of us are aware of the efforts and privations 
ef many Friends in attending their meetings, 
but we are frequently assured that the greater 
the sacrifice the more bountiful the reward 
that the Father bestows. We enjoyed the 
company of the younger members, perceiving 
in their loving and retiring dispositions a 
foundation laid for greater usefulness in the 
church, and their sober deportment and in- 
terest in society was encouraging as we some- 
| times perceive little of it among them. 


j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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From the Perfect Lite. 
| LIFE A DIVINE GIFT. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
(Continued from page 359.) 

There are two views which seem to me 
fitted to impress our constant Dependence on 
God for spiritual growth, without taking from 
us our feeling of Moral Power. 

The first is this. Our Power over our char- 
acter and conduct is the result of our Nature, 
of the Constitution of our minds. We are ca- 
pable of virtue, because we are gifted with 
Reason, with Conscience, and with what may 
be called the Self-determining Principle, 
through which we may adopt conscience and 
reason as our rule. Take away these facul- 


ties, and we can do neither right nor wrong. 
And for want of these the inferior animals 
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apparently are not and cannot be proper ob- 
jects of praise or blame. These high faculties 
are the very root of our Moral Agency and 
Responsibility. Now whence came these fac- 
ulties, and how are they sustained? Whence 
originated our nature, with its ineffably grand 
endowments? These are God’s Gifts. We 
owe to Him our Spirits—this light of Reason, 
these monitions of Conscience, this Power of 
making Conscience and Reason our guide. 
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Spiritua! Universe, and opened our ears and 
hearts to the instruction and incitements 
which the laws of Divine Order forever utter? 
We owe to God these outward means, mo- 
tives, and opportunities, as truly as we do the 
innate capacities of virtue and of holiness. 
Without Him, then, we could do nothing. 
We owe to Him, as the Author of our Nature 
and Social State, our whole moral and religi- 
ous development. Without His enlivening 


And we not only received these faculties at} Agency, the Monitor within would never 


first, but they are constantly upheld by Him 
who originally gave them. Without God’s 
Indwelling Energy, these inward spiritual 
forces would expire. As the light of the sun 
in the morning returns to us through God’s 
power,—so through the Divine Agency the 
light of the mind rises anew when we awake; 
and without Him, we could no more bring 
back thought and moral feeling, than we 
could restore the dawn and the splendour of 
day. It is true that our present good disposi- 
tions and purposes, if suck we have, are the 
results of past good acts, and in so far we owe 
them to ourselves. But the Power through 
which those acts were done was an organic 
element of our nature, which God conferred. 
Still more we owe to God that wonderful 
principle of mind called “ Habit,” through 





again speak, the intuitive perception of Duty 
would fade away, the Power of adhering to 
the Right would perish. When we wake, 
with a vuew day, how intense y should we feel, 
then, that it is through God’s sustaining 
Energy, that the Voice of the Soul, which 
whispers to us with aspiration, courage, cheer- 
ful hope, again is audible, that it is the Al- 
mighty Renewer who grants us Power to make 
the future an improvement on the past. 

This sentiment of our constant Dependence 
cannot be too deep. And it is plain that it 
in no way interferes with our exercise of 
Moral Power, or impairs our Moral Freedom. 
Oa the contrary, it pre-supposes that we have 
Power, and only teaches that this Power is a 
Gift. But because a gift, is it leas real, less 
our own, or are we less responsible for its use ? 

















which our present character is vitally inter- | Is it not, indeed, the one unalterable sigu ard 
woven with the past, through which good | sanction of responsibility, that our Power is 
deeds propagate and perpetuate themselves, | entrusted by a Higher Being, who, as the All- 
and every virtuous effort makes the next | Good, has the right to demand an account of 







the purer now for former self-denial, the freer 

for past obedience, is the result of that Con-| 
stitution of miad, which God originally gave, 

which God continually sustains. Ou God, 

therefore, | depend for my growth and pro- 

gress. 


Let me add, further, that our Nature, with 
all its high moral powers, would be wholly | 
ineffectual to develop piety and virtue, were 
we not placed in a Social Sphere, a Moral 
Community, in which these powers may find 
scope and incitements to action. Place a 
man alone, with no influences around to speak 
to him of God, with no fellow beings to be 
the objects of affection, of justice and charity, 
with no instruction to enlighten, no example 
to guide and inepirit, and his Power would 
lie dormant and inert. He would have no 
duties to perform, and not even the Idea of 
Daty would quicken him. Our moral and 
religious acquirements, so far as we have any, 
are the results, not simply of our nature, but 
also of our social condition—of our relations 
with Humanity, of our opportunities of being 
acted upon by and of acting and reacting 
with our Race. And Who placed us where 
we are; knit us thus to others by so many 
ties of love; made us living members of the 


more spontaneous and successful. That I am | 
} 


the way in which this entrusted Power is em- 
ployed ? Thus we learn, that as God created, 
and sustains our Spiritual Nature, and the 
Spiritual Universe, with which we are vitally 
related, we are bound to ascribe our moral 
and religious growth to His Gilt, at the very 
time when we regard it, in an important sense, 
as our owo work, Such is my first illustra- 
tion. 


But this does not exhaust the subject. It 
is plain that Scripture reveals a profounder 


| doctrine of Dependence than this. It not only 


teaches that God gives sustenance to the Na- 
ture which He forever recreates, but it affirms 
that He imparts INFLUENCE additional to 
this Indwelling Energy in our nature. It de- 
clares that Our Father gives His Svrrir to 
them that ask. And by this we are to under- 
stand not merely that He endows us with 
rational and moral faculties, and the natural 
means of improving them, for these we enjoy 
whether we ask or not. But the meaning is, 
that He imparts an Influx of Light and 
Strength in answer to Prayer, and that, with- 
out this Spiritual Aid, we cannot grow to 
Perfection. , According to this doctrine, our 
dependence for moral and religious excellence 
is constant and complete. But I maintain 
that such dependence in no way encroaches 
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on human power, and that it still leaves the 
formation of our character to our own choice 
and will. 

Am I asked how I reconcile man’s Moral 
Power with Spiritual Influence? The answer 
is not difficult. Man needs and depends on 
the Divine Energy for his development. But 
this Energy he can gain, if he will seek for it. 
Goi liberally places it within his reach. 
Without it he cinnot fulfill his destiny ; but 
he is endowed with Power to aspire after it, 
and the Father welcomes him to its amplest 
use, 
goodness, by saying that he must receive it 
from the All-Gvood. If by seeking be may 
obtain this Energy, it really becomes his own ; 


. . ° | 
and all the virtue it bestows is as truly under 


his control as if he attained it by unassisted 
will. Power does not consist in our being 
able to accomplish ends by isolated action, 
without using the influence of others. Man 


is strong, not by exercising unaided energy ; | 


but he grows in strength, in proportion as he 
can gather aud turn to use the energies of 
other beings. 
in all common affairs. The mightiest opera- 
tions of man are performed, not by his single 
arm, but by availing himeelf of the forces of 
nature, of wind, fire, steam, and mechanic 
powers. His strength multiplies itself by ap- 
plying, and thus making his own, the strength 
of countless other agents. 

The same truth is illustrated, in a higher 
form, in the realm of duty and religion. 
When I resolve on seeking spiritual improve 
ment, do.I accomplish my end by lonely 
efforts of my own will, however often renewed ? 
Certainly not! . 
guidance, encouragement, aid, from fellow- 
beings. I read what saints and sages have 
written, and strive to infuse their thoughts 
and spirit into my own soul. I recall the ex- 
amples of the devout and disinterested, the 
heroic and humane. I associate with the ex- 
cellent and wise, who live around me. I add 
to private intercourse and friendship the pub- 
lic means of religious and moral culture, 
worship with the congregation, communion at 
Christ’s table, concert in deeds of charity. In 
a word, I strive to grow in goodness, by ab 
sorbing and assimilating, and so making my 
own, the goodness and wisdom of my race. 
What immense help do such i fluences afford 
me! How continually, when my mind is dull 
acd languid, do the thoughts, tones, looks of 
fellow-men, kindle a new fiame within. How 
repeatedly, when my purpose faints and fligs, 
does a cheering word, or bright example, re- 
vive my sinking energy! Facts of this kind 
are of such constant occurrence, that no one 
can dispute them. And they clearly reveal 
the nature of the Power which man exerts in 


I do not deny man’s ability to acquire | 


We see an illustration of this | 


I avail myself of incentives, | 
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moulding his own character. It is the Power 
of exaltiog and perfecting it, by using the in- 
spiring aid of fellow-beings. Now Christian. 
ity teaches that in addition to all such influ- 
ences, received from the life of Humanity, we 
need an Influence from the Father of Spirits, 
—which is infinitely more efficient, and with- 
out which these other aids will fail of their 
highest effect. It teaches also that this Divine 
| Influence is more within our reach than the 
_ assistance derived from any or all human be- 
|ings. For it is promised in full measure, in 
proportion as it is earnestly asked for, to ail 
who seek. And prayer may be offered al- 
| ways, everywhere, and under all conditiuns. 
(To be continued.) 


Ir is written, “in the sweat of thy brow,” 
' but it was never written, “in the breakage of 
thine heart,” thou shalt eat bread ; and I find 
that, as on the one hand, infinite misery is 
| caused by idle people, who both fail in doing 


| what was appointed for them to do, and set in 
| motion various springs of mischief in matters 
in which they should have had no concern, 
(so on the other hand, no small misery is 
caused by over-worked and unhappy people, 
|in the dark views which they necessarily take 
| up themselves and force upon others, of work 
| itself. Were it not so, I believe the fact of 
| their being unhappy is in itself a violation of 
| divine law, and a sign of some kind of folly 
| or sin in their way of life. Now in order that 
| people may be happy in their work, these 
three things are needed: They must be fit for 
it; they must not do too much of it; and they 
|must have a sense of success in it—not a 
| doubtful sense, such as needs some testimony 





| of other people for its confirmation, but a sure 
| sense, or rather knowledge, that so much 
| work has been done weil, and fruitfully done, 
whatever the world may say or think about 
it. So that in order that a man may be hap- 
| py, it is necessary that he should not only be 
capable of his work, but a good judge of his 
work —Ruskin. 


- +e - oo 


From the Economy of Human Life. 
HUSBAND. 


Take unto thyself a wife, and obey the or- 
dinance of God ; take unto thyself a wife, and 
become a faithful member of society. 

But examine with care, and fix not sud- 
denly. On thy present choice depends thy 
future bappiness. 

If much of her time is destreyed in dress 
and adornments; if she is enamored with her 
own beauty, and delighted in her own praise ; 
if she laugheth much, and talketh loud ; ifher 
foot abideth not in her father’s house, and 
her eyes with boldness rove on the faces o 
men; though her beauty were as the sun in 
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the firmament of heaven, turn thy face from 


her charms, turn thy feet from her paths, and 
suffer not thy soul to be ensnared by the al- 
lurements of imagination. 

But when thou findest sensibility of heart, 
joined with softness of manners; an accom- 
plished mind, with a form agreeable to thy 
fancy ; take her home to thy house; she is 
worthy to be thy friend, thy companion in 
life, the wife of thy bosom. 

O cherish ber as a blessing sent thee from 
heaven. Let the kindness of thy behavior 
endear thee to her heart. 

She is the mistress of thy house ; treat her 
therefore with respect, that thy servants may 
obey her. 

Oppose not her inclination without cause ; 
she is the partner of thy cares, make her also 
the companion of thy pleasures. 

Reprove her faults with gentleness; exact 
not ber obedience with rigor. 

Trust thy secrets in her breast; her coun- 
sels are sincere, thou shalt not be deceived. 

Be faithful to her bed; for she is the moth- 
er of thy children. 

When pain and sickness assault her, let 
thy tenderness soothe her afiliction: a look 
from thee of pity and love shall alleviate her 
grief, or mitigate her pain, and be of more 
avail than ten physicians. 

Consider the tenderness of her sex, the deli. 
cacy of her frame; and be not severe to her 
weakness, but remember thine own imper- 
fections. 


- ee + 


“ Every man,” said the dervish, “ has two 
angels, one on his right shoulder and one on 
his left. When he does anything good, the 
angel on the right shoulder writes it down 
and seals it, because what has been well done 
is done forever. When he does evil, the angel 
on the left writes it downs, and he waits till 
midnight. If before that time the man bows 
his head, and exclaims, ‘Gracious Allah! I 
have sinned; forgive me! the angel rubs out 
the record ; but ir not, at midnight he seais 
it, and the beloved angel on the right shoulder 
weeps.” 


Gg Tera De? 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





One of our “ Circular Meetings” was held 
last First-day afternoon at a distant point, 
and I had to leave our morning meeting in 
order to reach it. 

These Circular Meetings have been a great 
anxiety to me, and I never go to one without 
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more than usual concern. Perhaps I am too 
anxious and too forgetful that there is One 
who is able to bestow life, and even of stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. 

I think, sometimes, in my desire for the 
preservation of those who do not seem to be 
seeking after those treasures which are in- 
corruptible, that I do not enough keep in re- 
membrance that the same Power that loved 
and fullowed me through all my wilful wan- 
derings, has the same love for these, and the 
same power to bring them back. May my 
faith and trust in this Power be strengthened, 
and may I learn to do my work simply and 
faithtully, then 1 know the great Heiper will 
do His part, as He ever has. 

1 wish, my dear friend, thou could sit with 
us on our piazza this lovely evening, and feel 
the peacefulness that reigus around us. Truly 
we have much to be thanktul fur. May we 
be mindful of our many blessings, our many 
epjoyments. We have our seasons of pov- 
erty and strippedness. We also have our sea- 
sons of richness, when the heavenly treasury 
is opened and treasures are dispensed, of 
which we feel all unworthy. 





Thou speaks of being “‘alone.” This may 
be, and yet not lonely, for I mentally draw 
the picture of quiet epj vyment, with surround- 
ings of taste and comfort, rather than of lux- 
ury and extravagance, with such books and 
papers around as may interest without weary- 
ing the mind. And when with these sur- 
roundings we are able to feel that Diviue love 
prevails in the thoughts, tbrough all our 
varied changings, making us caretul to avoid 
evil, and to encourage good, and giving us 
the knowledge that Friends are around, rejoic- 
ing with us in days of rejoicing, and sympa- 
thizing with us in our sorrows, surely these are 
blessings that go fartoward constituting happi- 
ness in the world in which we live. Are not 
such reflections calculated to increase our 
gratitude toward Him from whom all our 
blessings flow? And do we not feel His good- 
ness, and thank Him because He has en- 
dowed us with powers capable of enjoying 
His presence through these many instrumen- 
talities? If we acknowledge all things as 
coming from God, not only the things we en- 
joy, but, what is far more important, the ca- 
pacity of enjoyment, we must be convinced that 
His loving care is ever around us—that He 
is watching over us for good, and that we 
cannot feel lonely while sensible that He is 
near us. 

Thou speaks of your meeting being small. 
So is ours just now. I think I like small 
meetings. here is mostly a greater quiet- 
ness of spirit in our smaller assemblies, and if 
we are addressed, the language is less dog- 
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matic and dictatorial, more of loving-kind- 
ness in the words. The extended invitation, 
“Come unto me,” &c., comes more easily an 
closely home to each one, and our attention 
seems more quickly arrested by the 
erirg Power.” A few words of truth im- 
presses the mind forcibly, while a learned dis- 
course, sometimes offered at our larger meet- 
ings, however sound, may (though not neces- 
sarily) tend to scatter the best life. 
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Tranquit LEeIsurE.—Where is there 
care worn business-pushed individual that does 
not sometimes long for a state that is repre- | 
sented by the term “tranquil leisure.” This 
longing has always been felt, for how e 
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The first result of most material improve- 
men(s and inventions reminds us of the Scrip- 
ture declaration, “that is not first which is 


“Ingath- | spiritual but that which is natural, and after- 


ward that which is spiritual.” Thus, nearly 
every invention and improvement of modern 
time has been made to minister to the spirit 
of rivalry and the greed of gain. In the 
eager rush thus produced human life is often 
sacrificed and mental tranquility impaired. 
Even in regard to the sewing machine, will 
any one deny that its most perceptible result 
has been to minister to vanity and folly by 
rendering possible an amount of trimming on 
female dress never attempted by the old pro- 


| cess. This order, or rather disorder, of things 


cannot, as regards society at large, be sud- 


; lee | denly changed ; the process of readjustment 
can we account for the popular idea of “ rest” 


as connected with the joys of heaven? But 
in the present “ fast age” it has become more 
general. We hear the desire for greater quiet 
and settlement expressed not only by those 
whose waning bodily and mental powers are 
inadequate to the struggle of “keeping up 
with the times,’ but by many of the thought- 


ful younger class. It is not easy to express 


must be slow, but the eye of faith sees that 
the beneficent results to be worked out of all 
this confusion cannot be hindered, though they 
may be retarded. A deeper sense of respon- 
sibility, and a more profound reverence for the 


| Divine laws of matter and of mind must be 


induced before man can safely or beneficently 
use those powerful forces of nature which he 
now too often ignorantly and recklessly em- 


in few words the state of mind produced by; ploys for his pleasure or his gain. 


the ceaseless stir, the mental and bodily ac- | 
tivity in which, the dwellers in large cities 


But while we would not if we could, change 


especially, live from day to day. It is much | the tide of human life or prevent its carrying 


easier to explain how it has all been brought 
about. Sir Henry Holland, in his “ Recol- 
lections of past life,” remarks, that “the 
augmented speed and hurry of locomotion is 
carried into every other department of life. 
People walk jaster in the streets than they 
used to do.” Labor-saving machines, of all 
kinds, while they have multiplied and cheap- 
ened bodily comforts, and when rightly used 
contribute to the leisure that is sodesirable, yet 
they too have reacted upon our mental habits 
by accustoming us to quick results, and mak- 
ing us impatient of slow processes. The tele- 
graph, too, whose benign results we have 
scarcely begun to realize, is not promotive of 
“tranquil leisure.” We cannot now sit in 
our quiet homes ignorant of what our breth- 
ren and sisters in Europe, Asia and Africa 
are doing. We have become conscious mem- 
bers of a large family to whose concerns and 
interests we cannot be indifferent. 


us onward with it, we are not therefore 
obliged to get into the deepest and strongest 
part of the current. As at a table spread 
with all manner of eatables, we are not to 
partake of all, even of the good and whole- 
some things, but are bound in duty to select 
those which shall best nourish our physical 
frame, so iu the variety of good and lauda- 
ble objects about which others are interested, 
we are bound if we regard our mental health 
and the quality of our work, to select only 
that which we can do well and with due re- 
gard to other interests. For it is observable, 
as another of the results of the railroad speed 
of the present day, that while much is at- 
tempted too little is wel/ done. It is not easy 
to make this selection and resolutely to ad- 
here to our choice. It is so easy and pleas- 
ant to do as others do; it is so difficult to say 
no to @ proposition which seems to promise 
good to others, that, before they are aware, 


wi 
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many persons find their time crowded with | Talbot County, Md., William T Kemp, in the 59th 


. casa ce ‘ year of his age; an Elder of Third Haven Monthly 
self imposed duties in addition to those which Meeting. While actively engaged in bis barvest, 
grow out of their position in life, and have | and in perfect health, this dear Friend lost bia life 


. . by an accident with a reaping machine, and thu; in 
the unsatisfied feeling that — of them are a few hours a loving family were called to mourn 
done well. Instead of ascertaining our own | the loss of their protector, and nearest and dearest 


. . + aes triend, and an entire community plunged into the 
ew and porn them by judicious =, deepest gloom. Ever diligent in the attendance of 
we are prone to measure ourselves by others, | his meetings, correct in all his walks in life, of a 


erhaps by some one wl mild and amiable disposition, he had endeared him~ 
P P y oe - —e faculty self to all, and has left an example that will be 
of being able to do many things, and to do| prcfitable to remember. Although suddenly strick~ 
all well. A proper division of tim ach | ¢2 down, his consistent life was beautitully exem-~ 
] P P ‘ eee aes plified in tbat trying hour, as he said to his tearful 
employment is an aid to composure and family and friends “‘ There was nothing in his way,” 
quietude, but this, too, requires persistent |#0d passed away as calmly as a babe falling ta 
resolution and perhaps the adoption of some 
system in regard to social intercourse. The 


WARNER.—On the 28th of Sixth month, 1873, at 
Hatboro’, Pa., Sarah M., wife of Isaac Warner, Jr., 
latter is a subject which should be touched ~ heer Paget rod Pn ee nee eee 
with a delicate hand, but we may hazard one : 
hint, that while the duty of mingling socially 
and kindly for the time being with those we 
meet with in public places is obvious, it is a 
question whether habitually to add them, as 
many do, to their list of “ calling” acquaint- 
ances, i3 wise for those who complain of want 
of time. We have not alluded to wrong uses 
of time, for it is not with these that we are 
just now concerned. Neither in using the . . « Itwas our good fortune to spend 


term prefixed to our article do we mean tO! the summer of 1872 on the gulfs and rivers 
convey the idea of selfish enjoyment apart) of Canada and on the wild coast of Maine. 
from the active duties of life. It is in recol-| We, dilettanti in natural history, sought 
lectedness of mind that we can best ascertain See a aaa the my of the 
what part of these duties belong to us, and eS ee ee 

; ‘‘ The gray and thunder-smitten pile, 
be enabled to perform them without hurry, 


Which marks afar the Desert Isle,” 
without excitement, and in the best manner. 


was full of promise, unlike that of Father 
While stated seasons of retirement may be| Biard in May, 1613, who relates that a fog 


beneficial to those whose usual employments | was upon the sea, that they sailed to and fro 
absorb their attention, they are but an im- | 8°OP!"8 their way in blindness, trembling for 
7 _ y ; : fear of the deadly reef and the ghostly death- 
perfect substitute for that habitual quietude | dance of the breakers, but that heaven heard 
of spirit, which, though in its highest sense|their prayers: ‘“ De sa bonté Dieu nous 
the gift of God to the mind that is “stayed | exau¢a, et le matin les brouées se dissiperent ; 
upon Him,” may yet be promoted by out- | 20US reconnusmes estre au devaut des Monts 
ward means and often, as we have intimated decerts.” A starbright evening gave place 
; Bae de >! to a fogless morn, and in a clear atmosphere 
by simply saying “ no. we steamed along the picturesque coast of 
Maine, where 
‘*A thousand wooded islands lie, 
And desert rock, abrupt and bare, 








THE FERTILE FIELDS OF MOUNT DESERT, 

This article, published in the American 
Exchange and Review, is from the pen of C, 
A. Bargin, of this city, and sets forth very 
pleasantly how a summer holiday may be 
happily and profitably spent in the study of 
nature, and in the enjoyment of the delightful 
scenery of a mountainous sea coast.—[Ebs. } 
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Erratom.—In the editorial of No. 22, 
“The Marriage of First Cousins,” in the 3 


column, 24th line from the top, for “ relation Lifts its gray turrets in the air; 
” ‘a . Seen from afar, like some stronghold 

of the penalty,” read “ relaxation of the pen- | Built by the ocean kings of old.” 

alty.” | The steamer’s delay of an hour at Somes’s 
a omen a |sound, the great inlet or fiord penetrating 


ebise cin Waien . — almost due north into the heart of the island 
' —At Westbury, L.1., on the 28th of | whose southern portion it divides, recalled 
aoa 1873, Mary W. Willis, in the 82d year | 11. observations made by Prof. Agassiz upon 

KEMP.— Suddenly, on the evening of the 30th of the moraines, large and small, that suggest 


Sixth month, 1873, at his residence, near Easton,' the glacial history of this portion of th 
» 
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island—a history rich in interest to all stu-| water there results a long extent of coast line 
dents of geology, but specially to those whose | fitted for the temporary resort or the per- 
personal observations enable them to trace} manent habitat ot a varied and abundant 
the analogies and difference between the gla-| flora and fauna, offering most attractive nov- 
cial past of Mount Desert and the glacial | ejty to the Jand-lubber all unversed in marine 
present of Switzerland. Sailing eastward, | wonders, save as he has seen such pictured in 
height succeeds height, their eastern fronts} his books. To make ourselves acquainted 
bold and perpendicular, their western faces | with the living types we sauntered along an 
sloping gradually downwards to the north and | occasional sand beach or over rounded peb- 
west. Between these heights lie eleven fresh-| |J¢s, or more frequently over the jagged 
water lakes, probably the remains of as many | rocks or under the shade of granite boulders 


extensive glaciers. _ , | that dwell ever in sight and hearing of the 
“Mount Desert itself must have been a minia- surging waves. So sooz. as the tide begins to 


ture Spitzbergen, and colossal icebergs floated recede, we leave the shelter of the evergreen 
cff irom Some’s sound into the Atlantic | grove and walk over its velvety-piled sphag- 
ocean, as they do now-a-days from Magdalena | ym carpet spread down to high water mark, 
bay.” But for the present we pass over our | and sit or lie close by the side of some fresh- 
notes relative alike to the geology and topog | jy-fed aquarium whose water, crystal-clear 
raphy of the island, and to the varied and! gnd still iey-cold. swarms with marine life. 
romantic struggles of the different peoples | Here js a green, resplendent, and translucent 
and different faiths that sought in vain to | ylya, with its delicate fronds, all rufile-edged ; 
supplant each other; we would only lazily | here the dark red miniature coralline, utterly 


recall hours of blessed memory, blessed be- | indifferent to the long discussion of men who 
cause spent in closest communion with the | 


iD ck claimed it to be of an animal and men who 
ee heart of nature. | claimed it to be of a vegetable nature; here 
oO this | , 


the pea-green sponge grows near its neighbors 

** An‘island full of hills and dales, higher ip organization ; some are fixed to the 

eon aca aimee aeak iin rock as the anemone—the flower animal— 
—iimeidineeahitn now shutting in all its beauties, seeming only 

So deep and straight, that always there a dull-looking knob, now unturling all its 

The wind is cradled to soft air.” wealth of beauty ; others just clinging to the 

we went as a place of rest to escape from the | stone at will as he with the shield-inke shell, 
work-day world and find a Sabbath. We/the limpet, pasturing upon the green alge. 
took no books; we had no scientific friends; Here, too, carniverous periwinkles prow] 
to torture our ears with barbarous names and | about among more passive mollusks, whose 
dry-as-dust descriptions; we left the book- | juicy substance they extract ; and here, most 
worms to gnaw the bvuoks on the library | lively, and active of the whole community 
shelves, and betook ourselves to the sea-! are the myriads of little waggle-tails, resem- 
lashed shores and canny nooks and rocky bling miniature lobsters. These sober liver- 
shelves, and made very leisurely original | ied ones, from half an inch to two inches in 
searches, and carried our tin cans out to sea, | length, chase each other with amazing cel- 
scooping up whatever might come driving our | erity from cranny to cranny of the rock-built 
way, as we sailed or rowed along bay and} pool; how they dodge under the tiny algx 
inlet, looked at our specimens with a mo-|to reappear in some unexpected quarter, or 
mentary happiness, then, like children, sought | hurriedly conceal themselves in some old 
new playthings and cast the old away. It| mussel shell. Curious, by th2 way, are the 
was a charming summer life, and we smiled | contents of these violet tinted museel-shells. 
at many visitors who came to “do” theisland | Blundering reason at first suggests the pack- 
in a hurried tour, who rode and walked and | ing to be the work of some mischievous boy, 
climbed to distraction, whilst we were never | till further inspection corrects the blunder, 
weary of the water and the rocks; for this | for no human band could pack so deftly shell 
coast of Maine, like that of Norway, presents | within shell with perfect selection of size and 


| 
| 
| 


a weird and rocky barrier to the ocean, which 
avenges itzelf by making numerous inroads, 
ruthlessly washing away the soil, and lashing 
the new-born islands thus violently severed 
from their mother land, or defiantly ventur- 
ing out beyond the bold promontories, dot- 
ting the hays with gems wondrously set in 
the bosom of the sea, which rains diamond- 
drops upon them on each return of the glori- 
ous sin. From this conflict of land and 


position without injuring or destroying the 
attaching muscles of the individual shells. 
Cradled in the innermost we generally found 
a tiny waggle tail, who, rudely disturbed in 
his sleep, wakens with his peculiar liveliness 
of manner, as though equally ashamed and 
alarmed to be caught napping, but not other- 
wise to be caught, so rapidly does he retreat. 
Many mussel-shells contain a more hetero- 
geneous medley, food for a novice’s appetite ; 
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scraps of green ulva fronds, various shaped | visiting Cranberry islands, and of uniting all 
olive colored air-vessels testifying from what | the pleasures to be derived from good chow- 
variety of fucus they have been torn; frag-| der, good companionship, and the making of 
ments of corallioe, claw fragments of young | further attempts to secure some floating treas- 
crabs, very diminutive snails, spines of the| ures. 
sea urchin, and other undiscriminated ocean} Under the’ plea of earning our dinner, we 
rubbish ; then, ruling over all, the bustling | gladly let out our lines, fishing for cod or 
little proprietor of this tiny curiosity shop here | haddock, and secured a good reputation 
leads his merry life. by hauling up the first haddok. That was 
We then examine mussel-shells in mass;| enough for our share of the chowder; 
small shells, large shells, pebbles, and gravel,|so ever and anon the hook was allowed 
all bound together by asilken cable as strong|to hook up some coveted prize from the 
as it is delicate. Fine as the spider’s most| ocean floor; plants only known to us by 
attenuated thread, the chainlets anchored at | drawings in dead books were plucked alive-— 
several points so as to form an extended base, | among others the lacework agarium of choco- 
are collected and wrought ioto a chain whose | late-brown, the habitat of tiny-stemmed ane- 
strength seems almost incredible. Afier one| mones and forms of unknown life perhaps in 
has examined this byssus he can readily be-|an embryonic condition. No naturalist is 
lieve the story about the bridge that crosses | near to explain these low-born mariners, but 


the Tor:idge river, where the force of the tide| we try to imagine somewhat of the unseen 
rendered it difficult to keep the mortar work | realm below our grasp, whilst we secure the 
of the bridge in repair. At length some | floating waifs of ocean. First comes a white 
wise ove suggested the utilizing of the mussel, | and spongy mass, made up of numerous hol- 
and the interstices of the bridge supports | low cella. Our sailor, in his innocence, calls 
were filled by hand with mussels whose| it a honeycomb, to which, indeed, it bears a 
strong byssus threads soon counteracted the| general resemblance. Another calla it the 
injurious action of the tide. spawn of the lump fish, and it probably is an 
But while we have lingered by the aqua-| accumulation of spawn-cases, now empty and 
rium aad the pools, a new world has been re-| effete. A long, slender, green cord next at- 
vealed, and, looking seaward, we behold | tracts attention, as it waves up and down on 
acres of fuci bending their unsupported heads | or near the surface. We seiz3 a cord and 
and flaccid frames upon the water-beaten | measure fifteen feet of gelatine covered, tough, 
rocks. What a wide field of amphibious life} hollow, and trauslucent plant; its leagth in- 
to gaz2 upon ere the incoming water shall|terrupted by many transverse partitions, 
again hide it from view. These sea-plants | probably inclosing air-cells that impart a 
crackle indignantly beneath the steps of the| character of buoyancy. Since man has de- 
sure-footed naturalist, but takes sweet re-| parted from bis normal state he is.at war with 
venge on the unguarded explorer who falls a| the creation as well as with the Creator, and 
victim to the slippery ways of the gelatinous | finds everywhere some suggestion of wrath. 
fuci beds. Four prominent varieties are very | Thus even to this innocent habitant of the 
easily distinguished either from difference in | sea he affixes the name of whip-lash, though 
the general division of the parts of the plants, | the learned prefer it to style it chorda filum 
or in the disposition, siz2, or shape of the| Around our boat campanulate the “jolly” 
air-vessels, and in variations of coloring, | jelly-fish, their waving fringes pendent from 
though the mass presents a hue of yellowish | their h»mispheric disks, their four silvery 
olive-green. wings looking like four great eyes through 
On the pebbly beach, broken from their | the transparent bodies. They love the cool, 
deep moorings and carried lifeless to the clear waters, but their low organization ren- 
shore, lie gracefully curved in death the long- | ders them helpless when the rude wave casts 
fringed fronds of the claret-colored lamina | them upon the stones. They melt away on 
ria. These fronds, three and four yards long, the rocks and break if we grasp them with 
surmount stout round stems, also measured | rude hands. 
by yards, and still are but snail specimens Again, as nearly as we may, we approach 
of the monstrous plant from which they were | the wild front of one of the Porcupine islands 
torn. Oo stalk and frond are white dots, | to inspect the favorite promenade ground of 
which, to the naked eye appear to be flat| the pink starfish. Up and down the perpen- 
circular disks of a calcareous nature, with | dicular rock they wander at will, or fearlessly 
mavy radii extending from the centre to the| cling, spite of the wild breakers, the spouting 
circumference. They were too minute to be| waters and the deluge of spray. Cautious 
studied without microscope—creatures proba- | and regular is their progression, flexible their 
bly of the Botryllian group. five arms or rays, so that they may vary their 
A chowder-party afforded opportunity of! motion with every varying angle and clam- 
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ber with undisturbed serenity over every| whole organism is worthy of study and of 
projection. These boneless rays are furnished | comparison with the organisms of its neigh- 
with uncounted suckers, each having a hol-| bors and relations, the starfishes and the cu- 
low tube that fits into a circular aperture | euanbers. But we who purpose to be very 
and draws upon a viscous fluid that exudes | superficial in this holiday life, forsake our 
through it at every pressure. The symmetry echinus as the oft-returning tide begins to 
of the starfish is sometimes marred by acci-! rol] in and spreads far and wide the musical 
dent, which carries ¢ff one of his rays ; still, | invitation to closely-clustered, hungry am- 
with apparent unconcern, he continues to; phibians, to partake of the abundant food 
prosper and to travel on all fours and to open | ever prepared by the All-bountiful Father. 
the shells of oysters and other bivalves,on|The acorn barnacles, more obedient than 
whose soft and succulent bodies he feasts | their brother man, never despise the feast nor 
with a sharpened appetite. | forget the wedding garment. Expectant, 
Constructed on the same general principles | they gratefully respond to the invitation ; 
as the starfish is his fellow gleaner of the | they lubricate the hinges of their trap doors, 
seas, the abundant sea hedgehog or echinus. | peep out from their tiny sky lighis, and smile 
His habits of life, however, are strongly con: | at the good time coming. One feels an inde- 
trasted to those of the starfish, for, instead of | scribable fascination in watching the behavior 
walking openly, he hides under the sea-weeds, | of a colony of barnacles, each managing his 
or conceals himself in cracks and holes among | own special home, breaking their fast, for 
the rocks. His epheroidal shell and his | their movements are dignified, rythmical, and 
spiny covering do not markedly point to a| harmonioue; and their circinnate plumes, 
relationship with him of the flat and small | elegant in structure, are most graceful in the 
central disk, and the far-extended ravs ter- | act of unrolling. So soon as the cool waters 
minated with the bright red eyes. Yet, by| lave the rock to which the barnacle colony 
taking the starfish in the palm of one hand, | is fixed, each hungry barnacle opens his bi- 
and collecting the five rays so that the eye- | valve door and displays his uncurling cirrhi 
bearing extremities may converge into a|—each cirrhus being double, though spring- 
common centre, we readily perceive five | ing from a single foot-stalk, resembling a stiff 
zones of the echinus shell, whilst the spaces | hair surmounted with finely-divided plumes. 
between leave room for five other spine-bear-| Phrough the fine sieve improvised by these 
ing zoves. Thousands of the echinus shells} feathery organs the little creature lets the 
still clothed entirely with their spines, others | mighty ocean pass after it has yielded the 
in different degrees of divestment of these | needed nourishment. There is, too, a certain 
external appendages, others quite bare and | kind of excitement attendant upon these ob- 
bleached almost to whiteness, lie scattered | servations, for it is a matter of nice calcula- 
along the shores, and in these varying vondi- | tion to find a standpoint near enough to ena- 
tions give ample opportunity to study their| ble one to watch the barnacles feed and far 
structural arrangement. The whole shell is| enough to escape an unseasonable bath. To 
deftly fitted together with numerous pentago- escape the evil and enjoy the good one must 
nal plates forming five broad and five nar- | needs use both eyes, for the little creatures 
row longitudinal belts, terminating at one| appear but for a moment, then, like many 
pole in a large circular aperture or mouth,| other bright forms, vanish from our vision 
where five sharp teeth protrude slightly. while we gaze and leave to our view the 
On dissection the five teeth are found to| close shut and moveless shell, an emblem of 
extend entirely through the animal from | death. Thus closed the barnacles, numerous 
summit to base, the jaws being provided with | 48 the sands of the sea, whiten shore and cliff 
bands of muscles fur the mastication of fodd,| for many a mile, or build their homes on 
Each spine of the exterior is a delicate mussel or lobster, and themselves are in turn 
fluted column tapering to a sharp point, as- utilized as rooting place for the sucker roots 
suming after death a delicate green color. of many a sea-weed stem. 
The base of each spine is furnished with a! One dreamy day, as we reclined in the sea- 
hollow socket that moves freely on a rounded } rocked row-boat waiting, bucket at hand, for 
tubercle, to which it is attached by a tiny | something new to turn up, we were hailed by 
ligament—a regular ball and socket-joint | some friends in a fishing smack, who guessed 
structure—of which there are hundreds on | our meaning—‘“ Here is a treasure for you.” 
every shell. Besides these spines, and much | Gaily we hastened alongside and transferred 
longer, are the flexible tentacles, important | to our bucket a lovely being that had fallen 
organs aidiog in the locomotion, the circula-|a prey to their hook baited for a quite dif- 
tion, as well as in the securing and conveying | ferent kind of fish. It clearly was not a 
of food to the large mouth. These tentacles | mermaid, but might be a musk-melon or a 
are transparent and of a violet hue. The! cucumber from Neptune’s vegetable garden, 
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and therefore mermaid’s food. With many|and were fortunate enough to secure front 
thanks we received the gift and devoted our | seats in a good car. I say “ fortunate,” be- 
undivided attention to our novel pet, whose | cause on this road they have a number of cars 
like we never before had seen in life. We built with seats along the sides, like a street- 
did not dispute about his color, as the men | car—an ingenious arrargement to prevent 
far-famed in fable did‘on seeing a chameleon, | people from seeing anything of the route over 
for it was now green, now yellow, now orange, | which they pas, and. we might have been 
now purple, now red, now brown; nor was | put into one of these—and also fortunate, be- 
its form less protean than its color, for by | cause in the front seat nobody could puff to- 





turns it was short or long, straight or curved, 
simulating a long cucumber, a flat turnip, a 
red beet, a dusky potato, a crook-handled 
squash, a calabash gourd, and, most surpris- 
ing of all, when it pleased him t» display 
his charms, a cauliflower in full bloom. Then 
there appeared around the oral opening a 
wreath of brilliant orange tentacles spreading 
out like finely divided feathery fern fronds, 
and waving in glory a crown of floaung 
gold. Our pet did not much enjoy this upper 
world and squirmed about as though the light 
or heat of the sun overpowered him, so we 
stood his tub on the north side of the house 
and furnished him with a screen, and supp!ied 
him with oft-renewed streams of fresh coid 
water. Sundry idle wishes on our part for 
submarine armor and a visit sixty feet below 
the surface, where our pet had bis home, 
ended in a reverie concerning the covered up 
sigkts and scenes down below. 
(To be concluded.) 


———o-80-+ 
For Friends" Intelligencer. 
SMOKING IN PUBLIC, 


By the perusal of the extract given below, 
the writer has been reminded of his own per- 
sonal experiences, as well as the strictures, 
embodied in some of his ‘* Notes” written 
while away from home last summer, and 
published in the Intelligencer at that time. 

In an interesting letter, published in one of 
our daily papers yesterday, we find a spicy 
criticism on the same subject, and are glad 
it is thus attracting public attention. The 
question now arises, that as the Society of 
Friends in times past had the reputation of 
being the pioneers in most of the reforms 
that have been successfully carried out, (even 
if no higher ground is desired, which we 
hope would be the case) have we not some- 
thing to do in this matter, the use of tobacco 
in any form, either in public or private. 

Giving to the doctrine of “ free agency” 
its fullest scope, the individual penalty being 
the price of all violations of right, so far as 
self is concerned; we hold that no man has 
a right to make the annoyance of others the 
price of his self-indulgence. 

The letter-writer quoted, details a trip to 
Mauch Chunk, Switchback, &c., and thus re- 
marks : 

“Then we took a train for Summit Hill, 


bacco smoke into our faces. 

“T feel impelled to lift up my voice against 
this outrage on travelling humanity. To the 
best of my knowledge the Switchback is the 
only road in the United States that permits 
indiscriminate smoking. The presence of 
ladies is no defeuce, but every man who feels 
like smoking puffs away in utter defiance of 
all social ethics. Perhaps the officers have 
an idea that the travelling public has become 
so accustomed to smoke as to be unable to do 
without it, in some form or other, and as there 
is no locomotive here to supply it, tobacco 
must do service instead. I can conceive of 
no other reason for their unpardonable ne- 
glect in this important particular.” 

J. M. E, 

Philadelphia, 7th mo. 30th, 1873. 
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Selected. 
BOYS FOREVER, 


The best thing to be (if you want to enjoy 

A real good time) is a stout. healthy boy. 

Just ask one what life is. He'll tell you, “It’s fun; 
It's to wade in the brooks and to bask in the sun— 
To race upon stilts, or to hop on one leg; 

It’s searching the baro tor the speckled-ben’s egg ; 
Yoking the calves, or killing a snake ; 

Tossing up hay with a long-handled rake.” 


To him there’s no question of pleasure or sorrow, 

Like the birds of the air, he’s no thought for to- 
morrow ; 

Unless it sbould be he has hare-traps to set, 

Or fish to entrap in his new-fasbioned net ; 

Skates that are waiting for “ Jack Frost” to come, 

And give them a chance to wiz and to hum. 

Then he'll press his nose flat on the cold window- 
pane, 

And long for the snow-flakes instead of the rain. 


The creakiest boots are those he likes best, 

And the “brass tozs”’ and heels give a musical 
zest 

To the pleasure of stamping about like a man. 

(Oh, the first pair of bouts. Forget them, who can !) 

As the feather descends on the crest of a wave, 

On his ear falls the cry of—“ Why can’t you be- 
have?” 

Ah, sisters ! in vain your wise heads you may shake 

At one who knows nothing of “ nerves” and “ head- 
ache.” 


The thing he most dreads is the damp, rainy day, 

Unless he has leave in the garret to play, 

Pop corn in the kitchen, draw ships on the wall, 

Roast apples, potatoes, eat peanuts, play ball ; 

Then, books are not bad, if the tales are well told. 

Alas! that a boy should ever grow oid! 

Lambs frisk in the sunshine, and the spring-time 
enjoy, 

But wuat time is dull to a light-hearted boy ? 
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From the Report of the Department of Agricu!ture for Sixth 


Month, 1873. fertilizers; in deep plowing and thorough 
A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING | cultivation ; in draining and under-draining ; 
AGRICULTURE. in adjusting soils, fertilizers, and crops to each 


Soon after the close of the war there was/| other by rotation and otherwise; in super- 
formed in Baltimore an association of Friends | seding, or at least improving, small, scrubby 
for the purpose of advising and assisting im- | native cattle, sheep and hogs, by thorough- 
poverished Friends in the Southern States. | bred stock ; and in increasing the stock ca- 
The immediate object was to afford physical | pacity of the farm by the culture of new 
relief; but as the continuance of physical | grasses and other varieties of green fodder. 
want can only be prevented by removing its | He was also to be the agent of the association 
causes, the association wisely connected with | for bringing within the reach of farmers in 
their beneficence a system of mental, moral, | that Jocality,and furnishing at cost, or nearly 
and religious education. Their principal field | so, selected seeds, improved agricultural im- 
of operations was in the rural districts of | plements, and blooded stock, and for organ- 
western North Carolina. In the outset they | izing agricultural clubs, and awakening a 
were met by a difficulty which they foresaw, | spirit of inquiry and enterprise by lectures 
unless removed, must prove an insuperable | on farming, circulating agricultural newspa- 
obstacle in the way of effectually helping a! pers, etc. The results of this practically 
community, where want of bread and want of | benevolent enterprise have equalled the most 
intellectual and moral culture extensively | sanguine anticipations of the association. In 
prevailed, to rise toa condition in which they | the winter following the purchase of the 
could support and educate themselves inde- | farm, through the agent of its superintendent 
pendently of foreign aid. Homes provided | many farmers’ clubs were organized, nearly 
with facilities for secular and religious educa- | four hundred subscribers to agricultural pa- 
tion imply adequate means. With a rural! pers were obtained, ayd about two tons of 
population these can be obtained from no | clover-seed were distributed at cost. In 1871 
other source than the soil. But in the section | (no reports have come to hand for the inter- 
where their advice and aid were most needed, | vening years) the superintendent reports, 
the soil had become so impoverished by thrift- | not only that the farmers in the immediate 
less cultivation, the herds and flocks were of | region are making rapid strides in agricul- 
such inferior, unremunerative varieties, and|tural improvement, but that the central 
the prevalent modes of husbandry so necessi- | Jeaven is extending from them into regions 
tated, not only scant returns, but a still furth-| more remote. Among the evidences of this 
er exhaustion of the soil, that, without a/| are noted, firet, the greatly increased demand 
change for the better, continued poverty and | for clover-seed. At the time the farm was 
dependence were inevitable. Besides, it be-| purchased, throughout that region the want 
ing the prevalent notion that the meager prc-| of pasture and hay was an insuperable ob- 
ducts of the land were owing, not to a defec- | stacle in the way of keeping stock to any 
tive style of farming, but to a worn-out soil, | extent. To meet this want the association 
the disposition of the more capable and enter- | made special efforts to secure a general in- 
prising, especially among the young, to emi-| troduction of clover. In 1868, in addition 
grate seemed to be restrained only by the] to two tons of clover-seed, several tons of the 
want of means to get away. With a view to| best Peruvian guano were forwarded to the 
remedy this discouraging state of thiugs, the | superintendent, with instructions to furnish 
association, in 1867, purchased a farm of 200 | both the seed and the guano at cost to farm- 
acres, located at Springfield, on the dividing | ers willing to test them in conjunction. It 
line between Randolph and Guilford Coun-| was found that after once “setting” the 
ties. On this they placed, as their superin-| clover on exhausted soil with guano there 
tendent, an experienced and enterprising | was no necessity for further use of it. In 
farmer, and furnished him the means of teach- | 1871, as a direct consequence of the exam- 
ing improved agriculture by exemplifying its | ple and facilities afforded by the asscciation’s 
processes and by bringjng within the reach of | farm, over 10,000 acres had been successfully 
the farmersan the region round about the | seeded to clover, and the superintendent was 
necessary facilities for entering upon a career | confident that very soon clover would be 
of improvement themselves. He was expected | Jargely cultivated on every farm in western 
to conduct his farming operations in such a; North Carolina. A second evidence of a 
way as to show to the farmers in the neigh- | growing interest in agricultural improvement 
borhood what modern improved agricultural | was found in the demand for improved agri- 
machines and implements are and how they | cultural implements. Among those he had 
are worked; what advantages there are in | furnished were mowers, reapers, wheel-rakes, 
utilizing all the manure that can be made on | iron and cast-steel plows, cultivators, clover- 
the farm, and superadding chemical and other seed gatherers, etc. And it was observed 
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that, into whatever neighborhood one of 
these agricultural machines, which supersede 
hand-power by horse-power, goes, it imme- 
diately becomes a silent orator which success- 
fully pleads for the removal of stumps, 
stones, knolls, and filling hollows, and for 
the under-draining of places too wet and soft 
for horses and machine to pass over. A 
large amount of under-draining had been 
done on almost all the farms for many miles | 
arourd. A third evidence was apparent in | 
the increasing numbers who visited the farm | 
for the purpose of seeing what is done on it | 
and how it isdone. In the spring of that | 
year strangers came in such numbers that it | 
r.quired nearly the whole time of the super- 

intendent to show and explain the improve- 

ments they had come to see and learn about. | 

Of thorough-bred stock, kept for produc- | 
tion on the farm and for propagation in the | 
surrounding region, there were five head of 
Alderneys, a Southdown buck, a Chester sow, 
a Berkshire boar, and, in greater or less num- 
bers, offspring and crosses from the same, 
Daring the year, on a small stream running 
through the farni, at a cost of $875 a bone- 
mill had been built, which will crush and 
grind 1,500 pounds of bones per day. It is 
believed to be the first ever built in North 
Carolina, and from it great benefits to the 
farme in the vicinity are anticipated. The 
superintendent thinks the region is well 
adapted to fruit-growing; and, in view of the 
results of experiments since he began his 
farming operations there, he is convinced 
that the choicest fruits can be grown on the 
poorest soils by fertilizing them with peas 
lowed under, and mulching the trees with 
leaves, He has made experiments in soiling 
for two years, and with so favorable results 
that he intends to feed in that way all the cows 
and heifers on the farm next year. He says: 

Last year I took from twenty square rods the food 
for one cow one hundred and twenty-two days, and 
this year have had nearly as satisfactory results, I 
have now growing one and a half acres of rye and 
one acre of oats for first feeding in the spring, to be 
followed with lucerne, Hungarian grass, orchard- 
grass, clover and corn, and wid up with beet, car- 
rot, and turnip tops. The bull and one cow have 
not been out for eighteen months, and are perfectly 
healthy. Labor is cheap, but manure is the great 
desideratum. 

In their report for 1872 the association 
represent that their agricultural enterprise at 
Springfield, with respect both to the farm 
and to the beneficial results they designed by 
it to diffuse through the neighborhood and 
over the State, has been favored with con- 
tinued and growing success. On the farm, 
now well stocked with horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and fowls, the barn was full, 
very large crops of hay, wheat and corn hav- 

ing been produced. From a field of seven 
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acres, which up to within three years had been 
covered with briars and sassafras, and cnsid- 
ered the’most exhausted part of the farm, 
170 bushels of wheat had been harvested, 40 
bushels from one acre, the other six aver- 
aging 21% bushels. 

Tne superintendents both of agriculture 
and education are reported as receiving the 
hearty co-operation of all classes of citizans,. 
aud as frequently invited to deliver public 
addresses relative to their respective depart- 
ments, not only in the neighborhood of their 
central operations, but in sistant parts of the 
State. The educational efforts, first made 
with the special design of encouraging and 
aiding the children of ueedy Friends, have 
now grown into general and permanent 
schools. In eleven adjacent counties, out of 
6,000 children who have received instruction 
since 1866, more than half were from fami- 
lies not connected with the order of Friends. 
The superintendent of the farm reports to 
th» association the following interesting sum- 
mary of results thus far: 

The effect of our operations on the community 
has been gratifying, and can be seen for fifty miles 
around. About 15.000 acres have been sown with 
clover in the surrounding counties siace our opera- 
tions commenced. Many improved implements have 
been introduced. Instead of the scythe and the 
cradle, are frequently seen the mower and the reap- 
er. Large numbers of people from all parts of the 
Stite continue to visit the farm, to see for them- 
selves the new way, and they very generally express 
themselves satisfied that it is an improvement on 
the old exhaustive system. All such, more or less, 
will become centers of influence and improvement, 
The effect of our educational and agricultural ef- 
forts in staying the tide of emigration to the West 


is very apparent, and bas already saved to North 
Carolina hundreds of her best citizens. 





>i 
For Friends’ Lntelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 
































1872. 1873. 

Rain during some portion of —. 

the 24 hours ........ aauandens 15 days.| 11 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....| oo & @ « 
Cloudy, without storms....... 3S 2 « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 15 “ 18 

ak os 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, — a 
ETC. 1872. 1873. 

Mean temperature of Seventh — 

mo., per Penna. Hospital....382.31 deg. 79.46 deg. 
Highest point attaived during 

MODED .....cccc.cecccsee conse 2..\98.00 “ '96.05 
Lowest do. do. do..|70.00 “ (62.00 «* 
Rain during the month, do...11.22 in. | 5.55 in. 
Deatus during the montb 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1872 and 4 for 1873..... 2,767 1,764 
Average of the mean temperature of| 

7th month for the past 84 years........| 75.95 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during) 

that cntire period, 1872......... 0000.82.31 
Lowest mean of temperature during that| 

entire peried, 1816,.......cccccocccccocsceest 68.00 * 
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FRIENDS’ 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 

1872, 

Totals for the first six months 
of each year, 
Seventh month, 


15.33 * 23.73 
11.22 


26.55 * 29.28 ‘ 





Totals, 








| 
As was natural to expect, the month just closed 
has had the usual variety of forest fires, droughts, | 
copious floods and severe storms—the most terrific | 
of the latter being that of the 18th. In our own | 
vicinity the lightning was vivid, the thunder heavy, | 
and the rain falling in torrents, inundated the stree's | 
and roads. Severel houses were struck and several | 
individuals stuoned. The st: rm cooled the atmos- | 
phere here to the extent of 30°. A manufacturing 
establishmeot near Richmond street and Alleghany 
avenue was blown down by the hurricane. 
The heaviest of the storm, however, visited Mcores- | 
town, N. J. It is said fowls. were killed, cattle | 
knocked down, aud trees prostrated. Crops of corn, | 
tomatoes, blackberries and fruit trees were utterly 
destroyed in a few minutes. Most of the windows | 
in that place facing west were demolished. Large | 
trees were uprooted, and in falling completely 
blockaded the streets, while a gentleman was 
struck on the back of one of his hands with a large 
hailstone with such force as to fracture one of the 
smsll bones. A warket wagon is said to bave been | 
rolled over and over by the force of the wind, and 
\ 
| 





that near Westfield, N. J., it lifted and upset a 
vehicle, throwing the occupant out and severely 
injuring him ; and on the New York Railroad, near 
the Fisb-house, the storm raged with such fury that 
the conductor deemed it most prudent to stop the 
train. Many other details might be given, but these 
~ must suffice.* 

In reference to the deaths in Philadelphia, we 
certainly occupy a very gratifying position on a 
comparison with tbe number last year, being 1,003 
less, while during the same month of 1872, although 
the small pox was with us, only 66 were then re- 
corded from that cause, while 112 occurred sie 
sunstroke. 

As to temperatures, it may he remembered that 
last year reached a higher point as a mean for the 
month than had ever been known during a then 
period of 83 years, being 82.31 degrees, prior to 
which 81 degrees bad been the maximum, and that 
attained only twice during that period, viz., 1793 
and 1838, 81.00 degrees. By reference to the tabu- 
lar statement the temperatures have been less all 
through for Seveoth-month of this year, hot as 
some thought the weather was. J. M. Evtis. 

Philadelphia, Eighth Month 2d, 1873. 





* P, S.—Since the above was prepared for publi- 
cation the following statement has been made in 
reference to this storm, viz: 


“Tt is now estimated that the losses caused by the 
late hailstorm to farmers and others residing in the 
section of Burlington county, N.J., over which it 
prevailed, will reach upwards of $150,000. But itis 


the good which the rains have done in renewing the 
parched vegetation. 


—_—_—__-—~<ee > ___—__ 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening, Eighth mo. 
15th, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting 


Room. ALFRED Moore, Secretary. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| 
also claimed that the loss is small compared = 
i 


PHILADELPSIA QUARTERLY MEETING, 


Committee on Circular Meeting will meet on Sixth- 
day afiernoon, Eighth mo. 15tb, at 4 o'clock, at Race 
Street. Wu. Eyre, Clerk. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


1873, 8th mo., 10th, Westgrove, Pa. 
24th, Homeville, Pa. 
9th mo., 14th, Millcreek, Del 
28th, Unionville, Pa. 
‘“ 10th mo, 12th Hockessin, Del. 
All being within Western Quarterly Meeting. 


a ot 


“ “a 





oer 
ITEMS. 

Dog Brrrs.—Nathan R. Smith, M.D., publishes the 
annexed communication in alate number of the Balti- 
more Sun :— 

“Allusion having been made to an article on hy- 
drophobia, published by me a year and a half ago, 
I deem it proper 'o repeat what I then emphatically 
said, ‘A slight scratch fromthe dog’s tooth is much 
more dangerous than a deeper wound, because lesa 
blood flows to wash away the poison, and to render 
necessary more thorough washing with soap and 
water. The part should be instantly washed with 
soap and water, and when dry should be thoroughly 
touched with caustic potash by a physician, if pos- 
sible. The milder caustics, such as lunar caustic, 
&c., are worthless. 

“T have witnessed many deaths since that article 
was published from this disease, in not one of which 
was the caustic used. In all cases the patient said 
“tue scratch was so slight that they did not mind 
it’’—the very reason that they should have “ mind- 
ed” it. In all these cases life would have been 
saved had the means been promp!ly employed. 

“Another error is always killing the dog that 
bites: he sbould be carefully shut up. If be re- 
mains well he has not the hydrophobia. But apply 
the caustic at any rate at once. 


ARTIFICIAL Coat.—On some of the French rail- 
roads, pressed coal, made from waste coal dust, is 
exclusively the fuel used, and at first possessed a 
considerably greater economical advantage than 
subsequently ; the net cost of the article, including 
the motive power, the wear and tear of the machin- 
ery, and for labor, having been as low as forty cents 
per ton, in some of the districts of France and Bel- 
gium, and, even in the most important manufac- 
turing centres, the average net cost per ton has been 
as low as thirty cents. The increase in value, how- 
ever, soon reached to four dollars per ton at the 
mill; and the fine dirt-coal, which once was merely 
worthless, thus paid a profit of nearly three dollars 
perton. Buteven this increase has been largely 
advanced upon, because the advantages of this kind 
ot fuel have become more widely known and the de- 
mand consequently greater, and because the modes 
of manufacture and the qualities of the article have 
been greatly improved. 

When making contracts for this fuel, the railroad 
companies have been accustomed to allow six per 
cent. of ash, tolerating a difference of one-half of 
one per cent., more or less, than the standard al- 
lowance, with a corresponding difference in price. 
But when the amount of ash exceeds eight per cent., 
the coal is considered unfit. It is estimated that a 
cargo of this artificial or pressed coil will repre- 
sent almost mathematically a solid mass of coal, and 
that the coal-bunkers of a sbip will therefore con- 
tain fifty per cent. more of this material than of 
ordinary loose coal in lumps. 
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Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper aad more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples five years old can be seen and 
tasted at our store. e have hundreds of testi- 
monials from all parts of the country, endorsing the 
Powder. It is cheap, healthy, and reliable, and the 
fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned sugar 
preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 40 
» quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by all drag- 
gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A 
liberal discount by the dozen. 
ZANB, NORNY, & CO., 
No. 136 North Second St., Philada. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Senc for 
samples and circular. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second St., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Milliners and the general trade 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHearr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


@AML, R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


ly : 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 

m29ps23 33 North Second St, Philada, 


BOARD 
and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 
with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 
by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 


\ 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovuste Sprinc IN THE MARKET. 





For sale, wholesale and retail, by A. L. RAPP & 
SON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers, 226 
SOUTH SECOND STREET, below Dock. 


The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 


in the market. 
Bay Persons desiring a set of these Springs on 
. Ja 


trjal, address by mail. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (24 floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norta Sixta Stresr, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Sprine Garpew Sreeer, 


Special atten- 





Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 


REBECCA ELKINTON, 
BONNET MAEER, 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 
whether members or not. Fine pxrhment, in neat 
boxes. Blanks.$4.00. Filled up $8.00. 

JUHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
WEST END HOUSE, aa 
Care May Ciry, N. J. 
Situation Unsurpassed. 


? 


Terms Moderate, 
A. P. COOK, 


2m Proprietress. 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large nember of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, ‘are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
‘construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
-~ = fréeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pom 

etime. ~ ‘ 


Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 




















THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


Ice Cream Freezer 


[Tingley 8 Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost ef the machine io one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and cee it, er send for catalogue. 

CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 





16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila: ’ 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

C. C. JESSUP. 


WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
’ GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER 
No. 907 Fitsert Street, Pata 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals turnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the uecessity of packing 
bodies i in ice. tf 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
yy Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


GLEANINGS AT SEVENTY-FIVE. 
BY SUSAN LUKENS. 
(Formerly Wilson.) 
Author of the Poem “ The Painter of Seville.” 


This work is u collection of interesting articles 
from various sources, together with some of her 
poetic pieces. Price $1.00; mailed $1.12. For sale 
, JOHN COMLY, .=4 N. 71h St. 








_C. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 




























WANTED AN INDIAN AGENT. 
Our Friend, Thomas Lightfoot, expecting to re- 
sign the position as Agent at the Great Nemaha 
Agency, a successor will be needed by the First of 
10th month next. 
Friends who feel a concern to labor in this capa- 
city for the elevation of the Indian, will:please make 
early application to either of the following Friends: 
illiam M. Levick, 331 North Sixth Street. 
Jacob M. Ellis, 325 Walnut Street. 
John Saunders, 34 North Fourth Street. 
Daniel Foulke, Spring House, Montgomery Co., Pa. . 
David Petit, Salem, New Jersey. tf <p 


Fifth Month 1, 1873. 
ANOTHER REDUCTION IN TEAS! 
AT WM. INGRAM’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 

112 South Second Street. 

Good Family Black Tea, for 50 cents. Green Tea, 
from 50 cents up. Black Teas, low priced, 30 cents 
up. Also, Young Hyson, Imperial, Japan and Gua- 
powder Teas, all fresh imported. Best quality of 
Coffee, fresh roasted. Store Keepers and Families 
who purchase by the Package, ata still greater re- 
duction. Remember, when you want Guod Teas, at 
Low Prices, call or send your address to William 
Ingram, Tea Dealer, No. 112 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. Branch Store, 1302 Jefferson St. ; 


+ _. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine ' 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., yg 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. f 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 
Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 
















WANTED 
A young man about ls years of age to learn the 
carpet basiness. Address ‘“ Carpets,” office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. at 







